CHANGING BRITAIN — N® 2 


HE STRUGGLE 


O one in 1830 thought or 
pretended that Britain was a 
democracy. The House of 
Lords was a body of great land- 
owners, and, by owning parliamen- 
tary boroughs, many of them 
controlled seats in the House of 
Commons as well. Ina population 
of 13,000,000 adults, only one out of 
40 (all men) had the right to vote. 


Who were the voters in 1830? 
Every man who owned frechold land 
worth £2 a year had a vote for the 
two members for his county. Most 
of the M.P.s, however, represented 
boroughs, places of all sizes which 
at one time or another had been 
ordered by the King to send two 
members to Parliament. Some of 
these boroughs, such as Preston or 
Westminster, had thousands of 
electors. In others, even where 
they were big towns like Liverpool, 
only a few people such as the 
aldermen or freemen could vote. 
Some new big towns like Birming- 
ham had no members. 


Generally, the number of electors 
was very small, and nearly half 
the boroughs had so few electors 
that one wealthy landowner con- 
trolled the election and practically 
appointed the M.P.s. Some 
boroughs, like Old Sarum, had no 
inhabitants, others were tiny ham- 
lets or little villages like Gatton 
and Weobley (shown overleaf). 


CORNWALL 1830 
Because Cornwall was a royal duchy (whose 
tenants might be expected to vote as the King 
wished) and also because it had been Ligne 
for tin and commerce in the Middle Ages, at ; 
‘a remarkable collection of small parliamentary 
boroughs, indicated by crosses ‘on the map. 
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THE GREAT CHANGE 


LANCASHIRE 


BANCASHIRE 1830 


Because Lancashire had been a dreary waste 
county with few towns in the Middle Ages, and 
had not begun its rapid development until after 
1700 (by which time no further changes in 
Parliamentary representation were being made) 
it had few Parliamentary boroughs. 


BETWEEN 1830 & 1930 


CORNWALL 1930 


Cornwall has no town big enough to be a Parlia- 
mentary borough under the modern rule of 
approximately equal districts. Consequently the 
county is now divided into five constituencies (shown 
by squares on the map above), each returning one 
member to Parliament. 


LANCASHIRE 1930 


Lancashire is studded with boroughs (shown as 
crosses) returning one or more members to Parlia~ 
ment, headed by Manchester and Liverpool, with 


their considerable groups of. 
these are many county consti 
squares, 


members. In between 
‘tuencies, indicated by 


1O-DAY we are a democratic 
people. Our Government is 
definitely chosen by the elec- 
tors; it has to resign if the elected 
members of the House of Commons 
are against it. 


‘Nowadays all men and women over 
21 can vote at elections. The 
voting is secret; the elector places 
a X on a ballot paper beside the 
name of the candidate he supports. 


There has been an attempt to 
equalise the number of voters in 
each district returning a member to 
Parliament. Big towns and 
counties are divided into many 
constituencies returning one 
member each. Small places have 
lost their separate members and are 
included in larger districts. 
Members of Parliament are now 
paid salaries so that people who 
have to work for a living can 
stand for election. 


The House of Lords still exists, 
but has lost some of its powers, 
and the House of Commons can 
now override the veto of the House 
of Lords. 


How did this great change come 
about ? 
This story is told in the pages that 
follow. 


Three of the places which lost their 
M.P.s after 1832. Old Sarum was 
an old earthwork, Weobley a small 
village, and Dunzwich a village being 
washed away by the sea. These 
were called “ Rotten Boroughs.” 


Lord John Russell 


HOW THE GREAT REFORM 


The Peterloo Massacre, Manchester, 1819 


T the end of the war with France in 1815 there was great 
distress, and Parliament, by passing a Corn Law which 
kept the price of bread high, showed very clearly that it was 
interested only in the prosperity of landlords and farmers. 
William Cobbett, a great journalist, convinced thousands of 
Englishmen that only a complete reform of Parliament could give 
the common people a chance. The frightened government 
decided to suppress the reformers, and in 1819 a crowded meeting 
in St. Peter’s Fields, Manchester, was scattered by 2 cavalt¥ 
charge. This became known as the Peterloo Massacre- 


BILL WAS PASSED IN 1832 WHO GOT THE VOTES 


MIDDLE CLASS 
BEFORE 1832 


Hint 


AFTER 1832 


itt 


The Reform Bill of 1832 gave the 
control of Parliament to the middle 
classes. 


CHANGE OF CONSTITUENCIES 


BEFORE 1832 


T last, in 1830, Lord John Russell introduced a Reform Bill 

on behalf of Lord Grey’s Whig Government. Then came 

a long and difficult struggle in the Commons and afterwards 
with the Lords. Now, however, the manufacturers and middle 
classes were on the side of the Bill which gave M.P.s to their 
districts and votes to them but not to the workers. Monster 
meetings like the one shown here in Birmingham, and threats 
by wealthy men to withdraw their money from the Bank of 
England, frightened the King and the Lords, and finally, in 

1832, the Bill to reform Parliament became law. 


AFTER 1832 


The smallest boroughs lost their M.P.s 
and the larger counties and new big 
towns were given the spare seats. 


The Run on the Bank of England. 
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'HE Reform Bill of 1832 

bitterly disappointed large 

numbers of working men who 
found themselves still without a 
vote. The new Parliament passed a 
Poor Law in 1834 which forced 
many into workhouses such as the 
the one described in “Oliver 
Twist.” 


Working men then drew up a 
People’s Charter containing six 
clear and simple demands and 
got vast numbers of people to sign 
a petition to Parliament to make 
it law. If this charter had been 
adopted it would have made Britain 
a democratic country (except that 
women would still have been 
excluded from the vote). 


When Parliament rejected the 
Charter by a huge majority in 1839 
the sober working-men leaders did 
not know what to do next, but 
most of the Chartists followed an 
excitable Irishman named Feargus 
O’Connor, who encouraged them 
to strike and riot. Hundreds of 
Chartists were imprisoned. 


‘Later on two more monster petitions 
to Parliament were drawn up, the 
last in 1848, Parliament rejected 
them with scorn and Chartism died 
out when more prosperous times 
came, but it had done much to 
alter public opinion. Five out of 
the six demands of the Chartists 
are now the law of the land. 


— 
MASS MOVEMENTS In 


Ne 


The last Chartist 


On the right are the six points 
demanded by the Chartists. 
Five of these points have since 
been achieved. A plus sign has 
been added after “ Universal 
Male Franchise” because 
women now have the vote as 
well. 


(Left). A workhouse as set up 
under the Poor Law of 1834 
and described by Dickens in 
“ Oliver Twist.” 


hartist Petition in 1848 was so bulky that a 
fleet of carriages was necessary to take it to Westminster. 


THE CHARTISTS' SIX POINTS 
1 Universal Male 
Franchise an 


2 Equal Electoral 
# Districts a 


3 Annual Parliaments — 
4 Payment of Members 1 
5 Secret Ballot = 


6 No Pro Quali= p= 
Fitton for MP 


THE HUNGRY FORTIES 


This was a common sight in the early 1840's ;_ towns- 
people queueing up to sign the Anti-Corn Law Petition. 


¥ @ 


Cobden and Bright were the leaders of the Anti-Corn 
Law League. Both were Lancashire manufacturers 
who believed strongly in middle-class rule, but who 
convinced their audiences that they werenot demanding 
the repeal of the Corn Laws for selfish reasons, but 
for the good of the people. Cobden was one of the 
clearest thinkers of his time, and Bright one of the 
most moving speakers. 


HE Reformed _ Parliament 

after 1832 disappointed not 

only the working men but 
many of the new voters in the 
middle class who wanted Free 
Trade (that is, the removal of 
customs duties on food imported 
into the country), so as to benefit 
industrial workers by cheaper food 
instead of maintaining the land- 
owners’ incomes. 


They were especially angry when 
Parliament refused to abolish the 
Corn Law, and in 1839 the Anti- 
Corn Law League was founded 
by Cobden and Bright, and gained 
the support both of manufacturers 
and workers. 


The League, like the Chartists, 
obtained thousands of signatures 
to a petition for the Repeal of the 
Corn Law, and sent paid speakers 
to meetings all over the country. 
The landowners and farmers also 
sent out speakers who said that 
Repeal would ruin farming. Many 
ordinary people who wanted cheap 
food more than anything else, 
supported the League strongly. 
The landowners counted on the 
Tory Party, led by Sir Robert Peel, 
to save them, but he was really a 
believer in Free Trade, and a great 
famine in Ireland finally convinced 
him that the Corn Law must be 
repealed. This was done in 1846. 


ra 
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1 1867 a big step was taken towards the democratic role of 

the House of Commons. A Liberal Reform Bill had been 


—= 
THE COMING OF VOTES FOR ALL 


Pm 


a | 


nonest, but less drammudic and entertaining. Hence it has become 
more difficult to interest all the new voters in elections. Such 


rejected by the Commons, and this so aroused public feeling that_~ men as Disracli,, Gladstone, Joseph Chamberlain, Lloyd George 


Disraeli found himself driven to outdo the Liberals by introducin 

a more sweeping Bill to give the vote to all householders in the 
boroughs. Five years later, Gladstone introduced secret voting 
“by means of the ballot. Elections are now much fairer and more 


id Churchill ne helped to rouse popular interest. Gradually 

‘Whe right to vote has been extended to all men and women over 21. 

At time, the seats have been re-distributed so that repre- 
sentation in Parliament is more in proportion to the population. 
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1832 The Reform Act gave power to the 
middle classes. In the boroughs; 
middle-class householders, but not workers, 
got the vote. In the counties, farmers who 
owned their lands and large tenant farmers 
could vote, but not the lesser tenant 
farmers or townspeople or labourers. 


1867 1 the boroughs, working-class 

householders now won the vote, and 

in the counties the lesser tenant farmers, 

and middle-class people in the small towns 

and villages. Democracy prevailed in the 

boroughs, but the counties were still 
strongholds of the landed interests. 


1884 All male householders, and even 
tenants of unfurnished rooms in the 

counties as well as in the boroughs, became 
voters. This meant democratic control 


everywhere. 


1918 All men over 21 and all women over 
. 30 received the vote after living in a 
constituency for at least six months. 


1928 The voting age for women was 

lowered to 21. Democracy was 

complete except that certain business men 

and university graduates still had two 
votes. 


Red figures show proportion of adults having voles. 
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MUNICIPAL REFORM—1830-1930—REPEATS THE SAME STORY 


Bes 1835 the boroughs were ruled by corporations which 
were elected (like M.P.s) by open voting, or more usually 

were co-opted—that is, a new councillor was chosen by the 
corporation itself when one of its members died. Thus they were 
not democratic but in the hands of a small class. 4] 


In 1835, the Municipal Corporations Act reformed the corporations 
even more thoroughly than the Reform Act of 1832 had reformed 
Parliament. One-third of the Councillors were to be elected each 
year by all the ratepayers. The smallest boroughs lost their 
corporations, and big towns like Manchester and Birmingham were 
given the right to apply for a borough charter. You see here how 
the members of a modern city council sit in the council chamber 
to control the affairs of the city, and some of the important things 
they control. 


In 1888, counties were given similar councils by the County i 

Councils Act, and in 1894 they were sub-divided into Urban and 
3 b Rural districts made up of several parishes, all with elected councils 

Before the secret ballot the voting was done at the hustings, and each to govern them. 

voter declared his vote in public before a magistrate. 


The early corporations did little work 
and had few responsibilities compared 
with City Councils to-day. They did 
little beyond making the minimum 
provision for street cleaning and 
lighting and policing, the administra- 
tion of the poor law and the appoint- 
ment of town criers. 
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WOMEN DEMAND ANp 


wosx had a great struggle before their right to share politica 
power was accepted. Women were told that their place was the 

home, though more and more of them were, through poverty, 
driven out of their homes into industry as badly-paid workers, 
Gradually, as a result of the work of men like Shaftesbury, their con- 
ditions of work were improved by Acts of Parliament. Great women 
writers, such as Jane Austen, the Bronte sisters, and George Eliot, 
won respect for the abilities of women, and at last good schools and 
colleges were founded to give girls a better opportunity. New careers 
for women, such as nursing, were developed. Florence Nightingale, 
by her splendid example, had shown the way and women were very 
slowly admitted to more and more of the older professions and 
occupations. | Thousands of women were employed in offices 
(especially after the coming of the typewriter), and as teachers. 


Qn 
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Nailmaking twas among the earliest industrial work The opening of colleges for women was one of the Florence Nightingale’s example opened mu: 
undertaken by women, and for a long time remained _first steps towards equality with men. Herearethe a career to women. After her return Srom the 
one of the most poorly paid. ‘frst girl students at Newnham College, Cambridge. Crimea she helped to establish their position. 
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SECURE POLITICAL EQUALITY WITH MEN 


One of many ways suffragettes adopted to secure During the first world war the shortage of men The first woman M.P. was Lady Astor, who took 
attention was to chain themselves to railings so caused a great increase in the twork women did in her seat in 1919. 
that they could not be removed from meetings. industry and in uniformed forces. growth in women’s work and responsibilities. 


This war has seen a great 


area 


ya 1900 a great movement began for Women’s Suffrage—the 
right to vote. The more violent supporters of this movement, 
the Suffragettes, led by Mrs. Pankhurst, adopted sensational 
methods of drawing attention to their demands, and had many bitter 
encounters with the law. Hundreds were imprisoned, and these 
prisoners went on hunger strike to secure release. : 
When the war of 1914 broke out, women took the place of men in 
innumerable jobs, even as police and auxiliary soldiers and sailors, and 
without their work in the arms factories the war could not have been 
won, This made their demand for the vote irresistible, and it was 
granted (to those over 30) in 1918. Women were also admitted to 
Parliament, and the first women M.P.s were elected in that year. 


In 1928, women between 21 and 30 received the vote. 
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ARLIAMENT consists of two 
Houses—the Commons and 
the Lords. The Commons are 

elected but the Lords are largely 
hereditary. The Parliament Act of 
1911 confirmed thesupremacy ofthe 
Commons by abolishing the power 
of the Lords to veto legislation. 
We have a democratic election 
system, but only about two-thirds 
of the electors trouble to vote, and 
the members of the Commons are 
far from being a cross-section of 
the voting public. Candidates 
are usually put forward by the 
party associations, and many 
financial considerations enter into 
the choice. It costs money to 
fight elections and to keep a local 
party organisation going, and many 
candidates have to find most of 
this money themselves ; others are 
helped by trade unions or associa- 
tions. Becoming an M.P. often 
means giving up a steady job for 
an insecure one. This restricts 
the number of people who are able 
to stand for Parliament. 


WHY PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


BE | Z| PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
WOMEN MEN, fii UNoccUPIED 


WHO IS ELECTED? ro 


VOTERS M.P.s. 


VOTERS M.P.s. 


VOTERS MPs, 


MMM EMPLOYERS & MANAGERS. 


MME RANK & FILE WORKERS WB vp 1035 years o1p 


ME over 35 years ovp 
HEB UNPAID DOMESTIC WORKERS 


M.P.s are elected as representatives of a constituency which is made up of people of both sexes, 
all ages and all occupations. These charts show that they are not chosen as typical citizens. 
Rather more than half the voters are women, but so far few women have been elected to Parliament. 
Several have been Ministers, but only one a Cabinet Minister. Most M.P.s are professional 
men, employers, Trade Union officials, or people of leisure who have the opportunity to do 
Parliamentary work, though such people form only a small proportion of the voters. Again, 
the average age of M.P.s is considerably above the average age of their constituents. Thus, it 
is natural that M.P.s tend to follow public opinion and to compromise on controversial issues. 
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1s ALWAYS BASED ON COMPROMISE 


1922 


VOTES M.P.s GOVT, 


WIM \.\BERALS 


WHO FORMS THE CABINET? 


1929 
VOTES M.P.s. GOVT. 


CONSERVATIVES 
INDEPENDENT 


1935, 
M.P.s, 


VOTES Govr. 


GL Bour 


[ERERE “NATIONAL 


In the General Election of 
1922 the Conservatives 
received fewer votes than 
Liberals and Labour together 
but gained a clear majority of 
seats in Parliament and so 
formed the Government. 


In 1929 Conservatives had a 
few more votes than Labour, 
but won fewer seats. Hence 
Labour formed the Govern- 
ment but needed the support 
of the Liberals to get a 
majority in Parliament. 


In 1935 the “ National” 
candidates (mainly Conserva- 
tive) gained a big majority of 
seats. Labour had more votes 
than in 1929, but fewer seats. 
The Liberals, a small party, 
again did badly in seats. 
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Usually the Government consists 
of M.P.s of one party only. All 
its members must agree and must 
support the Prime Minister, who 
is usually the leader of the largest 
party in Parliament. Because of 
our single member constituencies 
a big majority in Parliament may 
represent only a small majority, or 
none at all, of the votes cast at the 
election. A small change in voting 
at a General Election may turn 
out the Government and put in the 
Opposition, particularly if the 
Government has acted contrary to 
public opinion. Normally there is 
a general election every five years. 
That is why Governments are so 
sensitive to strong expressions of 
opinion by large groups of people. 
All Governments, therefore, tend 
to compromise rather than to pass 
extreme measures. 


PARLIAMENT IN 1830 


SO ALTHOUGH PARTIES CHANGE REFORMs 


"NO ONE IN THIS HOUSE 
BELIEVES IN THAT MAD 
SYSTEM OF DEMOCRACY ..: 


Gladstone 
1870 


INCE 1830 the condition of the 

people has been the central 
political question. Groups and 
societies of reformers, as well as 
many individual pioneers, took the 
first steps, and since 1867 the 
yoters themselves have, with grow- 
ing insistence, forced M.P.s to take 
action in securing better living and 
working conditions for the people. 


Under this pressure the great 
political parties have accepted and 
carried through reforms which they 
viewed first with contempt and 
then with dislike and fear. On the 
whole the Whig-Liberals of the 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 


accepted by 


POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 


accepted by a 
19th century stood for political WHIGS 1830 — TORIES 1841 LIBERALS & CONSERVATIVES. 1867 
reform, gradually advancing to 
complete democracy. The Con- 
servatives fought a rearguard action 1880 
against this, but took the lead in 


many social reforms because they 


g E 
1% MM conservative AC waics & LIBERAL Ll 


G60 ON AS PUBLIC OPINION PROGRESSES PARLIAMENT. IN 1930 


“WE BELIEVE IN SOCIAL JUSTICE 
FOR EVERY MAN 


1870 


Churchill 
1909 


Lloyd George 
1909 


EDUCATION ACT. 1902 - See P27. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS ACT, 1908 ~ See P25 
HOUSING & TOWN PLANNING ACT, 1909 - See P3/ 
TRADES BOARDS ACT, 1909 - See P2/ 


75 Ansans Owelings Act) See P3O [ PARLIAMENT ACT. 1911 - See P 76 ) 
were not committed to the idea 


THIRD REFORM ACT. 1884 - See PIT VOTES FOR WOMEN-See PPII-15 
that government should leave in- 


COUNTY COUNCILS ACT. 1888 - See P/2 UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT - See P25 dustry and social welfare alone. 


| es chart shows that there 
were three great waves of 
reform. The first was the age of 
Grey, who brought in the great 
Reform Bill, and of Peel, a Tory 
reformer. The second saw the 
great duel between Disraeli, the 
Conservative social reformer, and 
Gladstone, the Liberal political 
reformer. In the third period the 
reforms were carried by the great 
Liberal Government of Asquith, 
whose most energetic members 
were Lloyd George and Winston 
Churchill. The Labour Party was 
formed in 1900 with an advanced 
1930 programme of reform, and exercised 
constant pressure to secure these 
later changes. 


WHAT WILL COME NE 
1900 ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY? 
AS ADOPTED BY LABOUR PARTY 1920 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
5 é | 1906 


SRVATIVES 1918 SOCIALISM W. 


LED BY PIONEERS, PARLIAMENT ENFORCES 
BETTER CONDITIONS OF WORK 


Lord Shaftesbury 


/HE motto of the country’s rulers in 1800, and of many of them 
even after 1850, was “ Laissez-faire” (leave it alone). 
Fortunately there were always strong protests from some deter- 

mined men outside Parliament against this cold-blooded attitude. 


Robert Owen was a partner in a cotton mill at New Lanark, near 
Glasgow, and he built a model village round his factory, shortened 
the hours of work, looked after the welfare of his workers, and 
educated their children. When Parliament refused to support his 
ideas, he gave up his partnership and spent his money on various 
schemes for setting up a Socialist society. 


Jeremy Bentham wanted to see “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” and he and his followers did much to place 
before Parliament the shocking facts of poverty and misery in town 
and country. They were leaders in factory and health laws, and 
often did the hard labour of making the new laws work. 


Lord Shaftesbury was a landowner who gave his life to improving 
conditions in factories and mines, and especially to the care of poor 
children, He was the leader in Parliament of all reformers who 
fought for better laws to control bad employers and to protect 


helpless people. 


‘These men and many others all helped to educate the ordinary 
‘Members of Parliament, and their Liberal and Conservative leaders, 
to see that it was Parliament’s duty to prevent suffering and to make 
people happier by good laws. 
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BY FACTORY ACTS 


In 1833 Parliament was persuaded by 
Shaftesbury (then Lord Ashley) and by 
Bentham’s followers to pass the first effective 
Factory Act, forbidding employers in textile 
mills to employ children under 9 and limiting 
hours of work for those between 9 and 
18. Inspectors were appointed to enforce 
the law. Women’s hours were limited in 
1844, and rules about ventilation were first 
made. Men were protected indirectly 
because it did not pay employers to keep 
their factories open for longer hours than 
women and young people could work. 
Gradually all trades came under the Factory 
Acts, and regulations for the health of the 
workers became stricter and stricter. The 
age at which children may work in factories 
has gradually been raised to 10 in 1874, to 
11 in 1891, to 12 in 1901, and to 14 in 1920. 


Jp. 


BY MINES ACTS 


Shaftesbury was also responsible for the first 
Act of Parliament concerning coal mines, 
passed in 1842. Women, and children under 
9 were no longer to be employed down 
mines. Before long Parliament enforced 
safety regulations and appointed inspectors 
to see that they were kept, and protected 
miners by allowing them to appoint one of 
themselves as checkweighman to see that 
fair records were kept of the coal they sent 
upto the surface. Mining is still dangerous 
but much has been done to make it less so by 
the many Acts which Parliament has passed. 


BY TRUCK ACTS 


Many of the early mills, factories and mines 
were built far from towns and shops. The 
owners usually built houses for their workers, 
and opened shops to provide them with food 
and clothing. Many of them paid part of 
the wages in checks to be exchanged at the 
employer’s shop. This was called “ truck,” 
and it was most unpopular with the work- 
people because they were at the mercy of the 
shop manager and often had to take inferior 
and adulterated goods at high prices. 
Parliament passed several Truck Acts, but 
it was hard to prevent evasion. 


BY TRADE BOARDS 


In 1900 there were still many very poor, 
underpaid workers, especially in the East 
End of London, who worked in their own 
homes or small workrooms. These were the 
“ sweated” industries, of which tailoring 
was the chief. Here Trade Union action was 
impossible, and Parliament had to impose 
conditions. This was done by the Trade 


and so protected manufacturers who were 
paying fir wages from unfair competition. 


SESE 


FRANCIS PLACE 


THE TOLPUDDLE MARTYRS 
Early Trade Unionists being taken in chains to a convict ship. 


EARLY DAYS Trade Unions were made legal in 1824 through the work 
of the reformer Francis Place, a tailor and Radical organiser. Early enthusiasm 
led Trade Unionists to follow Robert Owen in his plan for One Big Union in 
1834, but the transportation of six Tolpuddle farm labourers for joining 
this union crushed the movement. 


SKILLED UNIONS 
By 1860 several national unions 
of the skilled craftsmen, the 
aristocrats of the workers, had 
organised themselves in strong 
unions. They disbelieved in 
strikes and quietly built up their 
power and finances. These 
unions provided social insurance 
as well as trade protection. 


THE -CARPENTERS’ UNION 
BENEFITS (20 0222" 
UNEMPLOYMENT- UP TO 10/- A WEEK 


REPLACEMENT OF TOOLS LOST 


SICK BENEFIT 
"UP To 12/-A WEEK 


FUNERAL 
BENEFIT £12 


y SN accivewr senerer 


\ -up To £100 


EMIGRATION BENEFIT £6 


PENSION - UP TO 8/-a WEEK 


What the Trade Unionist got for his 
weekly shilling in 1860. 
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THE TRADE UNION 


UNIONS OF UNSKILLED 
WORKERS FOLLOW 


Unskilled and poorly-paid 
workers were organised much 
more slowly than skilled artisans, 
In the 80’s and 90’s miners and 
railwaymen managed to form 
unions much bigger than the 
older unions of the skilled 
craftsmen, In 1889 John Burns 
Jed the London dockers in a great 
strike for 6d. an hour wages. He 
was the first out-and-out Socialist 
among Trade Union leaders. 
Later he became a Liberal 
Cabinet Minister. 


‘John Burns addressing the dockerss 
1889. 
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MOVEMENT 


PROGRESS SINCE 1900 TOWARDS 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The unions became accustomed to working, 
together in the annual Trade Union Congress, 
and in 1900 the Labour Party was 
initiated. Trade Unionism increased rapidly 
during the War of 1914. Most wage rates 
in big industries came to be settled by 
voluntary collective bargaining between 
Trade Unions and employers. 


Sometimes there is an appeal to arbitration, 
and sometimes to strikes. Generally, strikes 
occur in one particular industry, but in 1926 
a big reduction in miners’ wages led to a 
general strike. Volunteers kept trains and 
other services going, and this “direct 
action” collapsed after ten days. 


Volunteers man the raikways during the 
General Strike. 


(at. 
1844 1900 
THE GROWTH OF THE 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
Many workers in the nineteenth century thought 
the cure for their troubles was co-operation. 
Co-operative workshops were started by many 
groups, but nearly always failed through in- 
efficiency. Co-operative retail shops, however, 
proved a great success. A group of Rochdale 
trade unionists and chartists opened the first in 
1844. Profits were paid back as dividends to the 
members in proportion to their purchases. The 
idea spread. In 1863 the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society was formed to supply goods to the 
co-operative shops in the same way. This 
immense movement now does much work in 
education and runs a political party, which is 
allied to the Labour Party. The chart shows how 
much the “co-ops” have grown since 1900, 
a3 


1885 


1937 


ERNEST BEVIN 
Trade Union leader 


and 


war-time 


Minister of Labour. 
The chart shows the 
growth of labour 
organisations in the 
Present century and 
the effect of the 
Depression in the 


1930's. 


1890 


1900 


1910 


1920 


1930 


1938 


THE OLD OUTLOOK 
Poverty is a fault to be penalised 


Bre 1834 the Speenhamland system of poor relief 
aimed at giving a bare subsistence allowance to all—even 
men with jobs could apply to have their wages made up to 

this minimum. The Poor Law of 1834 eliminated relief in aid 
of wages, and as far as possible imposed a workhouse test on 
able-bodied applicants for relief. Later, work in the labour 
yard was substituted for the workhouse. The aim was always 
to make conditions harsh and unpleasant, so that even the 
worst paid worker should be better off than those in the work- 
house and so wages could be kept low. 


You OWE 
THIS To 
YouR 

BETTERS 


SPEENHAMLAND 
SYSTEM 
paid allowances to 
save farmers from 
increasing wages. 


WORKHOUSE. After 1834, U1 
managed by Boards of Guardians. st 
in these cheerless places, where food was bad and conditions almost unbearable. 


— 
THE STATE AND THE 


Inions of parishes had to build workhouses (** Unions”) 
Me separated from their wives and children 


JOUR YARD. It proved impossible to cater for all the unemployed in workhouses, 
SLO oe eNO oes Chan GA ccapations and 


outdoor relief was paid instead of adequate wages. 


RELIEF OF POVERTY 


THE NEW OUTLOOK 


Poverty results from conditions which 
can be changed 


Use. the influence above all of Lloyd George, a new 
approach to the question of poverty was adopted by the 

Liberal Government of 1906-1914. The Trade Boards 
Act (see page 21) eliminated one cause of poverty. Old Age 
Pensions were introduced, thanks largely to Asquith, the 
Liberal leader. Labour Exchanges, the work of Sir William 
Beveridge, were set up to make the finding of jobs easier, 
and later compulsory unemployment insurance was adopted. 
At first it only applied to certain trades but in 1919 was 
extended to all, A more modern development is the trading 
estate, built by Government money to attract industry to 
places where there is persistent unemployment. 


LLOYD GEORGE was Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1908 10 
1915, and had to find the Fanoer ep new methods of dealing with 
Poverty.” Much of it came from death duties and super tax on high 
tieoes, bitterly opposed by’ the Conservative Party and the House 


FINDING WORK. Labour Exchanges 
(now called Employment Exchanges) 
were established in 1909, mainly to find 
work for men whose employment ‘was 
casual. They were used later to manage 
unemployment insurance. 


‘TRADING ESTATES were set up in 
the 1930's in some of the Depressed Areas 


{fo attract new industries where old ones 
had decayed. Transport facilities, water, 
electricity, attractive buildings, were 
provided at reasonable rents. The 
‘schemes were too small to effect much. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
mitigated but did not solve the problem of 


trade. Before the war inemployment 
was our greatest social problem. 


a 
EARLY REFORMERS LEAD THE Way 


Kay-Shuttleworth 


rv the eighteenth century, private schools were run by all sorts 

of people, who charged a small weekly fee ; the dames’ schools 
and cobblers’ schools were of this kind. The Government at this 
time took no part in education. 


The religious people wanted to teach poor children to read the 
Bible, and Robert Raikes, of Gloucester, started a big moyement 
by opening the first Sunday School. Henry Brougham did more 
than anyone to induce Parliament to interest itself in this movement 
by making grants (1833). He also led the way in founding London 
University and the Mechanics’ Institutes for the adult education 
of working-class men and women. 


The Monitorial system was the disputed invention of two rivals, 


Only the three R’s could be taught by monitors 


Bell and Lancaster, to overcome the shortage of teachers. By 
teaching a set lesson to a few children, who in turn repeated it to 
others, one underpaid teacher could control hundreds of children, 
but true education was impossible. 


Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth was secretary to the Education 
Committee of the Privy Council. In 1846 he secured the abolition 
of the monitorial system in State-aided schools by substituting 
older pupil teachers who then went on to the training colleges 
now set up for teachers. He wanted State control, and began the 
inspection of all schools receiving grants from the Government. 


W. E. Forster, under Gladstone, carried through the great Education 
Act of 1870, making education compulsory from the age of five. 


TOWARDS EQUALITY IN EDUCATION 


CHIEF EDUCATION ACTS 


1870 National education 
i 1 system founded. School 
pact established to provide schools out of ae 
ies heh not covered by existing schools. 
a £ 
raised to 14 (1918), ee ae eae 


1902 School Boards abolished. County and 
Borough Councils given control of ehicain, and 
power to provide secondary schools. 


1944 A Bill to provide free compulsory secondary 
education for all children between 11 ge (later 
16), in three kinds of school (aanaae, technical, 
pees leg palin = 
‘S Col t-t17 i 
between 16 and 18. the SF ae a 


The scope of education was gradually extended 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

THOUSANDS. MODERN EDUCATION. A hundred years ago only 
about half the people could read and write: to-day every- 
‘one can. Since 1902, school has been a much pleasanter 
place for most children, though there are still far too 
many old-fashioned schools and overcrowded classes. 


Secondary schools with a large number of free places 
are now available everywhere for the ablest children. 
Many new universities and such bodies as the Workers’ 
Educational Association have brought higher education. 
within reach of far more people. Recently, in Cee : 
ire, the Vil Colleges have become the real centres 
1862 eg pigo5iy 1938 ge eae Pee re ocliseh A Cambridgeshire Village College 
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Mass funeral during Cholera Epidemic. 

THE POSITION BEFORE 1848 
Fear of infection led to all the early steps towards 
prevention of disease. The first appearance of 
cholera in Britain in 1831 helped the reformers 
to stir up public opinion. 
Drains and sewers were few and usually open, 
causing vile smells and disease. Water supplies 
from wells in the towns were polluted by cess- 
pools and heaps of human manure. Edwin 
Chadwick, responsible for poor relief, was the 
pioneer of public health reform. He demanded 
the setting up of a central authority to compel 
the local councils to clean up the filth which 
caused disease. A worse epidemic of cholera in 
1848 helped to convince Parliament of the need, 


FIRST PUBLIC HEALTH ACT 

A Board of Health was set up with Chadwick as 
its most active member, but it lasted only ten 
years, because local authorities and private 
interests objected so much to Chadwick’s bold, 
reforming spirit. Meanwhile a number of towns 
(Liverpool first) appointed Medical Officers of 
Health, and still more had Local Boards of 
Health. The clean-up began. 


<< 


FIRST STEP—PREVENTION 

In 1866 the Government gave local 
authorities Power to appoint sanitary 
inspectors to enforce proper sewerage 
and water supply. Big towns developed 
huge waterworks and sewerage schemes, 
Higher standards were gradually en- 
forced, 


—THEN TREATMENT: 
ie. Hospital Isolation 
In 1866 towns were given power to 
provide isolation for infectious diseases, 
and this became compulsory in 1893. 
Notification of infectious diseases was 
made compulsory in 1889. 


Florence Nightingale 

was one of the greatest pioneers in public 
health. The health of soldiers was 
entirely neglected by the Authorities 
both in peace and war, and when the 
scandalous hospital conditions during 
the Crimean War (causing the deaths of 
three-quarters of the wounded) were 
made known by the press, she went to 
Turkey with a staff of nurses and 
brought about a 
great reform of 
the base hospital. 
Afterwards her 
life was devoted 
to making 
nursing a real 
profession for 
women, with 
proper training 
and standards. 


Friendly: Societies 
Clubs to insure against illness were formed 
by the workers themselves long before 
State schemes were considered. 


Voluntary Collections for Hospitals [% 
Until recent times all British hospitals have 
been provided by the initiative of individuals 
and depended on voluntary gifts. A vast 
amount of effort and sacrifice went into their 
creation. More recently many hospitals have 
also been provided by the local authorities. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST DISEASE 


Lloyd George introducing National Health 
Insurance Act of 1911. 


STATE INSURANCE 
Many M.P.s have played a great part in the 
struggle for a healthier nation, but no one 
has done more than Lloyd George, who as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the 
National Health Insurance Act of 1911. 


By this Act every employee receiving less 
than £160 a year (now £400) had to insure 
in a State scheme providing free doctoring 
and sick pay. Employers and the State 
paid part of the cost. 


Ministry of Health 
In 1919, when Lloyd George was Prime 
Minister, the Ministry of Health was set up 
to look after all public health affairs, in- 
cluding State health insurance, housing and 
town planning, sanitary and other local 
government matters, and poor relief. 


Health in the Home 

In the last 100 years the homes of the 
people have been transformed. Pure 
water and W.C.s are now to be found 
everywhere in the towns (though there 
are still many slum dwellings without 
a private water supply or W.C.). Most 
local authorities ‘employ Health 
Visitors who go to the poorest homes, 
especially where children are un- 
healthy or dirty. The school medical 
officers look after school children in 
clinics. Everywhere now there are 
District Nurses and Midwives who 
give nursing help. A great improve- 
ment in health, above all in babies 
and young children, is the result of 
these great reforms. 


Clinics 
t 
Mothers and expectant mothers can ge 
free advice and treatment from nurses 
and doctors in municipal clinics. 
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DEATH FROM DISEASES 


n A 
Deaths per million 


0+ 0 
1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 
DIPHTHERIA mm TYPHOID WW TUBERCULOSIS = 
Infectious diseases have lost much of their terror. 
Knowledge of the germs which cause disease, 
inoculation against some diseases (smallpox; 
diphtheria), and above all cleanliness and better 
living conditions, have greatly reduced disease. 


DEATH RATE & INFANT MORTALITY 
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|__| __}___19 
0 
1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 
INFANT MORTALITY wma DEATH RATE = 
Pe le now live much longer than they used to. 
eee in the last fifty years the average length of 
life has increased by ten years. The greates 
recent triumphs have been in the fight for the 
ae one the red figures with the red linen in both charts. 


i the early stages of the Industrial Revolution 
workers flocked to the factories in the towns- 
They lived in packed, insanitary slums. Disease, 
ill-health and stunted growth were the common 
lot. At first, Parliament considered this none of its 
business. But reformers—Lord Shaftesbury, Edwin 
Chadwick and Dr. Southwood Smith—campaigned 
to call attention to the evils. Dickens’s novels (e.g. 
“Hard Times”) made the public realise the facts, 
and awakened feelings of social responsibility. 
Parliament first acted by appointing Royal 
Commissions to investigate the evils. In 1851 and 
1868 the first Bills dealing with housing were 
passed. It was not considered the Government’s 
duty to build or subsidise houses, but bad housing 
was condemned. Prince Albert himself designed 
workers’ dwellings for the great Exhibition of 
1851, thus acknowledging that housing was a 
social responsibility. ; 


Octavia Hill's life illustrated how 
‘much one person could do to reform 
slums. She reconditioned slum houses, 
started playgrounds and clubs, and 
Showed that the management of 
‘property should be more than rent 
collecting. This work is now carried 
on by the Society of Women Housing 
Managers. 
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PRACTICAL IDEALISTs 


BETTER PLANNING OF. 


George Peabody—an American millionaire—founded a 
Trust to build tenement flats in London slum. Many, 
known as Peabody Buildings, are still in use. They were 
100 expensive for the poorer workers, who had to stay in 
the slums. Peabody's toork led the way to many experi~ 
ments in slum improvement. 


The next step was the great Housing Act of 1875. It 
laid down standards of space around houses. The long 
streets of “ by-law houses” were built by private builders 
to conform to this Act. To-day they seem dull, but 
they marked an enormous advance in their time. 


iMPROVE HOUSING, BUT 
HOUSES MUST FOLLOW 


In the congested centres of our cities there is not room 
for everyone t0 have houses with gardens. Many 
people must still live in flats. But these can now be 
much better than the tenements that Peabody built, as 
the new blocks in London, Liverpool, Leeds, and our 
other big cities, show. 


ig the last war, housing estates were built as large 
nile ct, most of our great cities. Many of them were 
” the outskirts of the towns, so those who lived in 


the 
repress daily journeys to work. But they 
ed a ereat step forward in Housing. 


|= Se ! 
WEL = yee 


on teelaal 


George Cadbury (left) in 1879 
took the revolutionary step of 
moving his factory out into the 
country, and built a village round 
it, The success of Bournville 
showed the importance of planning 
communities and not just building 
houses. 


Ebenezer Howard (right) in 1902 
started Letchworth, the first 
garden city. These men proved 
their theories were right by 
carrying them out. 
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| [EE example of the reformers was accepted 

by Parliament in the first Town Planning 
Act of 1909. The next step came after the 
last war, when the Government accepted the 
responsibility of paying a contribution towards 
the cost of houses to be let at rents which the 
poorer workers could pay. In this way we see how 
the Government has followed the lead given by 
individuals in providing better houses for the 
people. 


‘After Letchworth, a second garden city was 
founded at Welwyn in 1923. These new cities 
have shown that the way to tackle the housing 
problem is not merely to build houses but to 
plan for community life. Whether we build new 
towns or rebuild our old cities, we must plan in 
neighbourhoods, each with its own factories and 
shops, schools and facilities for recreation. 


COMPARE TAXATION AND EXPENDITURE 


|p peabeetans 1900 and 1938 immense new taxes were 

voted, and State expenditure went up by leaps and 
bounds. These charts indicate some of the main facts 
about this increase, which is not quite so great as it 
seems because £1 would buy more in 1900 than in 1938. 
There was a great increase in the proportion of revenue 
raised by direct taxation (that is, income tax and death 
duties), though indirect taxation (especially on beer, 
wines, spirits, tobacco, and imports) was also increased. 


The greatest increase in expenditure was in social services, 
which accounted for more than half the expenditure 
in 1938, though in 1900 their share was smaller. It is 
interesting to note that in 1938 indirect taxation (most of 
which is paid by the less wealthy people because there 
are so many more of them) just about paid for the social 
services, which cater for the less wealthy people. 
Direct taxation on the more wealthy was sufficient to 
pay the cost of defence and the National Debt (the 
result of past wars). 


It is most regrettable that of this enormous increase in 
the amount spent on social services, so large a proportion 
had to be devoted to unemployment insurance (in 
addition to the workers’ own insurance premiums) and 
public assistance in relief of poverty. 


Old Age Pensions are a necessary burden, and education, 
health services and housing are all investments, because 
healthier people can work better and live far happier lives. 
If unemployment (and so poverty) could be eliminated, 
more could be spent on the constructive services, 
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COMPARE TAXATION AND EXPENDITURE 


| Peebles 1900 and 1938 immense new taxes were 

voted, and State expenditure went up by leaps and 
bounds. These charts indicate some of the main facts 
about this increase, which is not quite so great as it 
seems because £1 would buy more in 1900 than in 1938. 
There was a great increase in the proportion of revenue 
raised by direct taxation (that is, income tax and death 
duties), though indirect taxation (especially on beer, 
wines, spirits, tobacco, and imports) was also increased. 


The greatest increase in expenditure was in social services, 
which accounted for more than half the expenditure 
in 1938, though in 1900 their share was smaller. It is 
interesting to note that in 1938 indirect taxation (most of 
which is paid by the less wealthy people because there 
are so many more of them) just about paid for the social 
services, which cater for the less wealthy people. 
Direct taxation on the more wealthy was sufficient to 
pay the cost of defence and the National Debt (the 
result of past wars). 


It is most regrettable that of this enormous increase in 
the amount spent on social services, so large a proportion 
had to be devoted to unemployment insurance (in 
addition to the workers’ own insurance premiums) and 
public assistance in relief of poverty. 


Old Age Pensions are a necessary burden, and education, 
health services and housing are all investments, because 
healthier people can work better and live far happier lives. 
If unemployment (and so poverty) could be eliminated, 
more could be spent on the constructive services, 
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ON SOCIAL SERVICES IN 1900 WITH 1938 
GROWTH OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


1900 


1938 
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THE FIVE GIANTS 


and some of their unwitting agents 


Before the other giants are overcome many Acts of Parliament will have to be passed. Reforms 

will be made only if self-sacrificing pioneers work hard and work together to get them. 

There will always be many people ready to help the giants by saying that we can’t afford 

to do anything or that it won’t do any good anyway. Our Jack-the-Giant-Killers will have 

to make as great efforts as the reformers who won for us our present rights and advantages. 
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SOME RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 


BRITISH HISTORY IN THE 19th CENTURY, by G. M. 
BRITISH SOCIAL SERVICES, by A. D. K. Owen (British 
Council) 


BRITISH TRADE UNIONS, by Sir W. Citrine (Collins— 
Britain in Pictures) 

CHARTIST MOVEMENT, by M. Hovell 

THB COMMON PEOPLE 1746-1938, by G. D. H. Cole and 
R. Postgate (Methuen) 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS, by G. Guest (Horace 
Marshall) 


ENGLISH SOCIAL SERVICES, by Sir G. Newman (Collins 
—Britain in Pictures) 

ENGLISH WOMEN IN LIFE AND LETTERS, by M. 
Phillips and W. S. Tomkinson (0.U.P.) 

GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH 
TOWN, by W. Hunt (Harrap) 


HISTORY OF ENGLI ; 
bapelsind F Fisher (Metaey (Vol TV), by A. Wiliams 
FRANCIS PLACE, by G. Wallas (Allen & Unwin 
LOCAL SERVICES, by A. L. Staches (Carctls : 
MAP APPROACH TO BRITISH HISTORY (1603-1914), by 
W. E. Brown and A. W. Coysh (University Tutorial Press) 
PARLIAMENT, by Morrison & Abbott (Pitman) 
THE PEOPLE ON ITS TRIAL, by S. Leathes (Heinemann) 
PIONEERS OF REFORM, by Johnson (Methuen) 
PROGRESS OF A PLOUGH BOY TO PARLIAMENT 
(Autobiography), by William Cobbert (Faber) 
SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH WORKING-CLASS 
MOVEMENT (3 Vols.), by G. D. H. Cole (Allen & Unwin) 
THIS ENGLAND (1714-1940), by I. Tenen (Macmillan) 
ENGLISH SAGA (1840-1940), by Arthur Bryant (Collins) 
OUR BIRMINGHAM (Cadbury Bros. Ltd. and University 
~ of London Press) 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION: 1750-19..? (No. 1 of “Changing Britain” Series). 
(Cadbury Bros. Ltd. and University of London Press) 


‘There are many novels and plays which deal with events in the Struggle for Democracy, or contain incidents 
which illustrate some of the points mentioned in this book. There is space to mention only a few :— 


ALTON LOCKE, by Charles Kingsley 
TWO YEARS AGO, by Charles Kingsley 
FELIX HOLT—THE RADICAL, by George Hliot 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, by Charles Dickens 
MILESTONES, by Amold Bennett 

THE SIX MEN OF DORSET; by Miles Malleson 
SYBIL, by Benjamin Disraeli 
CONINGSBY, by Benjamin Disraeli 

NORTH AND SOUTH, by Mrs. Gaskell = 
MARY BARTON, by Mrs. Gaskell = 
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